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CCC -- THE AMERICAN FOLK SCHOOL 


Sam F. Harby 
Educational Adviser, Camp S-82 
Bolton Landing, New York 


The Civilian Conservation Corps "was given its swaddling clothes," 
at the White House, March 29, 1933. "The infent that has grown so soon into 
the ruddy faced, hard muscled giant of today" is only three years old. 


During these three years ao million and a quarter young men have 
been thru the organization, und come out better for the experience. They 
have advanced conservation in this country at least ten years, and have done 
reel work valued at more than $300,000,000. The total cost during the same 
period amounted to $200,000,000, «nd the greater portion of this reached the 
families of the men who were in need of relief. 


More important, however, than material gains have been the moral 
ane spiritual values. Productive labor and the security of camp life have 
brought to these young men a spiritual and moral stability. It has given 
them broader horizons and the opportunity to learn. Thus a three fold pur- 
pose has been served: (1) conservation of natural resources, (2) relief of 
the needy, and (3) conservation of human resources. The last has proved 
tremendously important. As time progresses, more and more attention is being 

cevoted to its accomplishment. 


When the camps were first established the Army was charged with 
care of the men in camps. Educ:.tion was considered a part or its general 
welfare work. Spontaneously a variety of educational offerings sprang up in 
the separate camps and evinced an unusual opportunity for learning. 


In the fall ot 1933 e Handbook for Educationsal Advisers in CCC 
Camps was prepared by the Office of Education, approvec and published by the 
Secretary of War. It createc <n extensive administrative set-up for the 
Corps and outlined educational policy. 


The set-up included a National Director ot CCC Education in the 
Office of Education to recommend objectives and procedures to the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, and nine civilian advisers for the nine corps areas in 
America. Each Corps Area Adviser would coordinate the work of the many Camp 
Advisers within his area and orgenize a program consistent with local condi- 
tions and policies determined at Washington. The Camp Adviser would build 
& progrem around the interests of enrollees in his particular group -- and 
with the facilities at hand. 


The educational policy of the Corps is stated very simply in the 
Handbook. "The opportunity for education is offered to the members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. It is not mandatory. Company Commanders 
will, however, point out the advantages presented py this opportunity, and 
will encourage the members of their command to aveil themselves of it. 
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Building wherever possible upon the activities already under way, 
the aims of the strengthened and broadened educational program are: 


1. To develop in each man his powers of self-expression, self- 
entertainment, and self-culture. 


2. To develop pride and satisfaction in cooperative endeavor. 


To develop as far as practicable an understanding of the pre- 
vailing social and economic concitions, to the end that each 
mun may cooperate intelligently in improving these concaitions. 


To preserve and strengthen good habits of health anc of mental 
development. 


By such vocational training as is feasible, but particularly by 
vocational counseling and adjustment activities, to assist each 
man better to meet his employment problems when he leaves camp. 


To develop an appreciation of nature anc of country life.” 


Thus are established the grandest features of the program: 
voluntary participation and flexibility of curriculum -- two qualities con- 
spicuous by their absence in most of American education. 


SIUasTION 


There are approximately 2,000 conservation camps in the country 
today, and plans are under way to bring this number up to 3,000 by the end 
of the year. The present enrollment is half a million -- about 90% youths 
between 18 and 25, 7% veterans of,the World War, 7% local experienced men, 
and 3% Indians from reservations. Until August 1935 men were permitted a 
maximum stay of 18 months in the Corps, but now there are no mandatory dis- 
charges. Enrollments are for six months only. When up to quota, each camp 
has 206 enrollees, three military officers, and five to twenty-five camp work 
personnel. 230 muy be taken as a round number for each camp. 


In this corps area there are 97 camps. Most of them are located in 
the woods at least five miles away from any community. In every case they 
represent a wholesome country environment. 


It is not difficult tc imagine the effect of camp life on a boy who 
icver had been away from home, who comes perhaps from the backw20ds and knows 
little of the world at large, and has had little companionship. Nor is it 
difficult to sense the feelings of a city lad who hes known only crowded 
streets, dirt and sweat, who has had to struggle herd -- often against his 
neighbors -- for every mouthful. Camp life offers u happy medium between 
the hardships of "nature in the raw" and the complexities of crowded city 
life. It employs modern scientific method in « wholesome natural environ- 


ment. -- And it docs so for the underprivileged group. 


Whereas a good many cemps are still in tents the great majority are 


‘ 
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comfortably housed in wooden frame buildings. The typical camp includes a 
thess hall and kitchen, Headguarters office and storeroom, a recreation hall 
with canteen and facilities for education (except in a few instances where 
separate school houses are available), an infirmary, a bath house, 4 garage 
and shop, a latrine, a building for staff quarters, and five barracks accom- 
modating forty men each. Usually the dozen or so buildings are arranged in 
close formation around a company street, the whole plot occupying about two 
acrese 


The Military staff includes: the Commanding Officer, two Lieuten- 
ants, and 4 Doctor. The Commanding Officer, usually a Captain of the re- 
serves, has absolute authority within the camp, as does the Captain of a ship 
on board his vessel. 


The educational program being a charge of the Army, Educational 
Acvisers are civilien officers with celegated authority from the Commanding 
Officer. Each Adviser has assigned to him a full-time assistant from among 
the enrollees, and he may drew upon the entire camp personnel for other 
assistance. 


In nearly all the second corps area Caups there are now from one t2 
five special instructors, trained in dram.utics, crafts, music, or physical 
education. These are lent by TERA, and fall under the authority of the 
educational adviser, who directs their work. However, their presence in 
camps is very recent. During the fourth enrollment period comparatively 
few had been assigned. 


The enrollees in the camps are a heterogeneous group ranging in age 
from eighteen to twenty-five, and in education from illiterates to college 
graduates. The majority at enrollment are "fed up" with school as they know 
it. The very word "cducation" is an anathema to them. After « herd day's 
labor they are not much inclined toward mental "work", and naturally will not 
take part in anything in which they are not keenly interested. The situation 
which Educetional Advisers face is extremely difficult and they have had to 
employ unusual and ingenious methods to obtain results. The record of their 
experimentation should therefore be significant for all educators who are 
trying to meet problems ot youth. 


EDUCarIONaAL aCLzIVITIES 


The camp Gay divides itself roughly into three parts: eight hours 
for work, eight hours for sleep, and eight hours leisure time. The educative 
yrocess is, of course, not conrined to leisure time. The principle “learn by 
doing", has splendid application in the ceumps. Because the majority of the 
boys have been away from home but little and many of .them have never held a 
regular job, the camp situation offers a splendid opportunity for teaching 
them social values under controlleg conditions. The group life is much sim- 
plified, but all factors intrinsic’ to ordinary citizenship are there in 
rudiment. Additionally, there is present the grenc opportunity to become 
acquainted with the many wonders of Nature. 


Until quite recently education in the Corps was regarded as a 
"night schedule" activity, something entirely divorced from the ordinary life 
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of the camps. Much of the work was done without any attempt at systematic 
training. The boys were often assigned to unfamilizr tasks, heving to learn 
their duties by "hit or miss" methods. More recently, foremen have been 
urged to give instruction on’the job, and to take time out to make the work 
meaningful to enrollees. 


Work projects range over a tremendous variety and include nearly 
every type of fundamental industrial skills. Some of the most common pro- 
jects are listed below:: 


Woods clearing for reduction Building dams, cabins, look-out 
of fire hazard towers, fences, etc. 

Building roads and trails Park maintenance 

Constructing telephone lines Rodent control 

Scouting for control of Soil erosion control 
forest pests Stream improvement 

Fire fighting Timber surveying 

Tree planting 


A study of occupational beckgrounds of enrollees indicates that 
approximately seventy-five per cent of them never held a worthwhile job be- 
fore joining the Corps. Many like their present jobs and want to continue 
in them. Hence a growing interest in job training and vocational education. 


In this corps area, systematic training on the job includes regular 
instruction by foremen on work techniques, the end products of the job, and 


the relation of the work to society as a whole. Such training involves 
supplementary lectures and study. It attempts to view employment oppor- 
tunities as well as teach skills. 


Determining the interests of Emrollees has not been easy. Informa- 
tion was gathered from personnel records, special questionnaires, from con- 
versation with officers and foremen, from interviews with the men, but mostly 
through trial and error experimentation. An indication of interest is found 
in the records of counseling and guidance, an important phase of the Adviser's 
work. In this corps urea, twenty-eight per cent of personal interviews re- 
ported were concerned with vocation, and forty-six per cent with education.4 
Corresponcing figures for a} corps areas are nineteen per cent and thirty- 
nine per cent respectively. These figures indic.te a major interest on the 
part of the enrollees in preparing for anc finding employment. The Handbook 
for Advisers, understandingly states that "the most common interests of the 
men Cluster around five centers: their prospective vocations, the current 
economic and sociul problems intimately related to unemployment, their social 
relations in and out of camp, their desires to understand the work they are 
doing, and their hobbies." My own experience corroborates this entirely. 


Activities to meet the interest and needs of the men are conditioned 
by facilities and materials at hand. In large measure also, they depend upon 
the availability of suitable instructors or leaders, The fact that needs 
must be considered as well as interests should have en important influence on 
the selection of Advisers. Good judgment, combined with good training and a4 
broad understanding of the social order are minimum essentials. 
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The following from an Adviser's letter my give a picture of the 
activities: © 


"There is a spirit in this camp indicative of a thoroughly inter- 
ested group. When the fellows come in each afternoon the first thing they 
do is go to the office bulletin board to see what's on for the evening. There 
is very little wondering about what to do with leisure time. We have a wide 
variety of activities in sports, study, arts and crafts, supervised reading, 
construction, dramatics, music, moving pictures, lectures, etc. We have good 
instructors and a good bunch of men, everyone of whom takes part in some 
phase of our program. 


"A great deal of the success here is due to a cooperative attitude 
on the part of the military and forestry personnel. The Captain is keenly 
interested in the welfare of the boys and has been generous with company 
funds for recreation and education. Additionally, we have splendid backing 
in the local communities, and have been able to raise more than $75.00 during 
the summer on activities presented to the public. 


"Under the head of meritorious achievement, we might list the 
following: 


1. A championship Baseball team; interbarrack soft ball league; 
interbarrack volleyball league; and half a dozen other or- 
ganized sports. 


A dramatic club which has written and produced three excellent 
shows in the last two months. 


A very good orchestra which puts on community dances to which 
the whole town comes. 


Rather remarkable murel decor.utions designed und executed by 
the boys. 


A six-paze camp paper, The Incinerator, which wes recently 
sent to «ll cemps in the corps area. 


A visual education proyvrem which mixes entertainment with 
instruction -- for two shows each week. 


A self sustainins craft department which takes and fills orders 
for craft products in the community, ana uses funds thus carned 
to purchase new materials." 


"Periocically, our movie operators show industrial films with the 
purpose of giving the enrollees an insight into vurious industries wherein 
they may some cay be employed. This service is calculated to assist men, as 
yet undecidec about their life work, in the choice of a vocation. It has the 
additional general educative effect even more important." 


Chart I shows the most common leisure «activities in the order of 
frequency of preference. It is the result of a study curing the fourth en- 
rollment perioc (Oct. 1934 thru March 1935), based upon six hundred monthly 
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CHART I. EDUCATIONAL OFFERINGS IN ORDER OF POPULARITY 
AS MEASURED BY MaN-HOURS-PER-MONTH 


First Aid - _—-~ ne 
Forestry 

Dramatics 

Typing 

Photography 

Auto Mechanics 

Journalism 

Music 

Glee Club 

Radio ; (Continued ) 
Dancing 

Boxing Navigation 
Discussions , French 
Arithmetic Printing 
Current Events Economics 
Art esti cieetinnimemesdtiandasains Off. Mgmt. 
Wood Work Se Agriculture 
Leadership eeneecenee theme Bus. Law 
English (H.S.) -~“———-+— Concrete 
Electricity Welding 
Citizenship Psychology 
Surveying Salesmanship 
Cooking Taxidermy 
Carpentry Plumbing 
Safety si ainaittecaaie Swimming 
Metalcraft Chemistry 


History prunienrets Geology 
Landscaping Gymnastics 
Geeks Darvas beeen Blacksmith. 
Engl ish(Elem) Geography 
Nat. Study Botany 
Shorthand Architecture 
Civ. Engin. Military 
Leathercraft ) Astronomy 
Bookkeeping Mapping 
Spelling Hygiene 
Voc. Guidance Engines 
Mech. Drawing 4 Job-Getting 
Pub. Speaking 1 Rustic Work 
Spanish Physics 
Writing Refrigeration 
Reading Barbering 
Aviation Geometry 
Blue Print Care of Tools 
Wrestling German 
Models Advertising 
Masonry Tree Surgery 
Wd. Carving Traffic Mgmt. 
Science(Gen. ) Zoology 
Algebra Shoemaking 
Mach.Shop Italian 
Stamp Col. Nursing 


Lettering Tractor Op. 
Painting Latin 
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educational reports from the 97 camps of New York, New Jersey, anc Delaware. 


he significance of the First Aid and Safety scores should be dis- 
counted inasmuch «s attendance et these offerings was not strictly voluntary. 


A deciced leaning toward vocational subjects is evicent, more than 
50 per cent of the courses being of this kind. Nearly half of these were 
directly associated with cemp work projects. The academic suvjects are 
well represented, but 411 are of an extremely practical nature like Current 
History, Economics, Arithmetic, and English, which are closely reluted to 
the enrollee's intimate problems anu lead to a better uncerstancing of the 
world he meets. Art or cultural subjects are fewer in number, but all 
rank high on the list for popularity. Note that in the first dozen subjects, 
with scores above 10,000, there are no academic subjects, but five cultural 
subjects qualify. This shows a great apyreciation of the arts in & quarter 
where little was expected. 


Fluctuation and survival values of the various curriculum offerings 
were also dealt with in the study. From October thru March, the total nun- 
ber of courses offered increased 100%, an: attencance increased from 64556 
to 10,560, approximately 60%. In March «about 62% of the full enrollment 
in camps were reported us taking pert in the educational program. Vocational 
subjects increased more rapidly than others, probably due to the fact that 
most of the boys in this corps area come from industrial centers and are 
keenly conscious of the necessity of learning a trade in order to earn a 
living. In the early days of the camp program only traditional school sub- 
jects were taught and this type of education was almost nil. Now the trend 
is decidedly toward more practical courses. Moving pictures and lectures, 
Sports and amusements, counseling and guidence which were not included above, 
play important roles in the camp program, and occupy considerable of the 
adviser's time and effort. Conmunity relationships also require a great 
deal of attention. 


The CCC educational program is not imposed from above; it does 
not prescribe the individual's curriculun. It meets the immediate interests 
and needs of the enrollees. One group may be studying their social and 
economic problems, another their vocational problems, another may be satisfy- 
ing their yearning for self-expression. Like the folk schools of kurope it 
is an enterprise for adults and older youths growing out of the native cul- 
ture of the people. Moreover, it is an enterprise that develops and expands 
that culture by teaching the people more svout the things thet are of most 
interest or importance to then. For these reasons, Dr. Ce Se Marsh, former 
Director of the program, calls the CCC our American Folk School. 
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CHART II. PREVIOUS SCHOOLING OF ENROLLESS 
(Mean Averages for Months of 4th Enrollment Period) 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A CURRICULUM IN PaRENT EDUCATION 


Ralph H. Ojemann 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
Stete University of Iowa 


During the past four years the writer has directed a research pro- 
gram, a part of which aims to study the problems involved in designing ef- 
fective curricula for the teaching of child development to adults (parent 
education) and to secondary school students. Several monographs reporting 
some of the studies in this program have already been published.* It is 
the purpose of this paper to outline briefly the general principles which 
heve served as guides in this work. 


Research in curriculum making is here conceived as having essen- 
tially « twofold aspect. On the one hand, it recognizes that education is 
a going concern and that research has the responsibility of building a 
learning program based upon the best that is known at the moment concerning 
the type of growth desired and the learning process, and to determine the 
effectiveness of such a program. On the other hand, it also recognizes 
that knowledge of the effect of various types of development and of the 
learning process can be continually extended and that this extension is of 
vital importance to the curriculum maker. Iwo types of investigations are, 
therefore, recognized. The first type centers on the question, what is the 
most effective curriculum that our knowledge at the moment makes possible. 
The other type seeks to extend the fundamental knowledge itself. Examples 
of these two types of studies will be cited later. 


Another guiding principle underlying this research program relates 
to the nature of the changes resulting from learning. Changes in knowledge 
and skill are not neglected but they are not considered as the only types of 
Changes. Included in the types recognizea, in addition to knowledge and 
skills, are changes in attitudes, in emotional patterns, and in the integre- 
tion of these components. To some extent a beginning hes already been made 
by curriculum mekers in recognizing attitudes as important components of be- 
havior, but little attention has been given to emotional patterns and to the 
way in which these various components are intesrated when action takes 
place. Furthermore, many students of human oehavior have questioned the 
advisability of making a classification or learning changes. They have con- 
tended that the organism operctes as a unit anu that the various parts do nut 
make the whole. The pieces of pie do not make the whole pie? The solution 
of this problem seems to lie in the recognition of the factor of inter- 
relationship or integration. fo be sure, the pieces of pie as such do not 
make the whole pic but the pieces put together in a certain way do make the 
pie. The real import ot the slogan "the whole organism" is not that attcn- 
tion at all times should be all-cmbracing, for this is a psychological in- 
possibility, but that the focus of attention should, in due time, be centered 
upon the various aspects of behavior and no aspect, including the inter- 


* Ojemann, Ralph H. and others, Researches in Parent Education II, 1934, and 
Ojemann, Ralph H. and others, Researches in Parent Bducation III, 1935, 
University of Iowa Studies, Studies in Child Welfare, Published by the 
State University ot Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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relationship, should be omitted. 


A third guiding principle is that a description of changes in the 
learner, whether it is a description of the direction in which the change is 
to take place or of tne progress of the learner, must be sufficiently exact 
to be meaningful. It is at this point that many of the attempts to specify 
objectives, especially those related to attitudes and emotional patterns, 
fall short of their gozl. Objectives are frequently described in such terms 
as "to develop an attitude toward," "to develop an appreciation of," "to 
develop an understanding of." These terms, however, specify nothing as to 
the quality or degree of change. Merely specifying "an attitude towera" 
indicates nothing as to the degree of favorableness or unfavorableness 
toward the psychological object. Greater precision in the description of 
Odjectives is needed ané this requires specification of the quality and de- 
gree of Change as well as of its general nature. 


In all curriculum making there appear three major questions. What 
are the objectives of the learner, that is, in what direction is the learner 
to be guided, irrespective of who does the guiding? What are the needs of 
the learner? What types of experiences will most effectively bring avout 
the needed changes? 


The first question arises from the fact that the direction of 
growth of both children and adults is a function of the experiences of the 
individual und that it is possible, to « consiueruble extent, to control 
these experiences. Some methoc is therefore needed to determine the di- 
rection of change desired. T° supply an answer to this question, there is 
needed a method whereby the experience of the rucé, both that represented in 
the trends of civilization, that is, the knowledze of relationships cevelopedc 
through human experience over « lonz period of time, anu that developec 
through controlled experimentation, is brought to bear upon the problen. 
Furthermore, since knowledge is continually changing, the method of select- 
ing  2bjectives must be sutficicntly adaptable to take account of new develop-~ 
ments. These considerations have led us to the use of judgments of highly 
trained individucls in action. Ayplied to parent ecucetion, it involves 
obtaining the judgments of those persons who are actually guiding children 
but who are, at the same time, students of child development, of society, 
and Of parental psychology, and who are acquainted with the best that is 
known concerning whet chenges we wish to produce in children and what the 
function of parents is in bringing about these changes. Being a student of 
child development and of society implies striving toward optimum practice, 
not average practice. A group of individuals is used in order to increase 
the range of experience cand to counteract the special influences which may 
operate in the judgment of one individuel. 


But the twofold character of this problem must not be lost sight 
of. Underlying the judgments there is a vast urea that must be investi- 
gated, to supply more accurate dats upon which the judgments may be based. 
In determining the responsibility of parents in the process of guiding chil- 
dren, for example, the question of the distrivution of functions between the 
family and other social agencies such as the school, church, clinic, and 
playground; and the question of the relation of verious types or development 
or adjustment enter. For this reason, some of our investigations are con- 
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cerned with the problem of how reliable judgments as to what changes are ce- 
sired can be obtained. But, at the same time, there are other investiga- 
tions in the research program to study the underlying areas, such as the 
effect of & specified distribution of functions petween the family anda the 
school, or the effect of a certain type of development at one stage in the 
child's growth upon development et a subsequent stage. 


The needs of the learner ure Cefined as the cdifference between the 
development of the learner at the moment and optimum development as indicat- 
ed by the composite judgment. 


{Two examples of the application of these procedures are furnished 
by our studies in the realm of knowledge and in the realm of attitude. In 
the former, an extensive list of generalizations relating to child develop- 
ment was prepared by a process especially designed to insure that each 
generalization is based upon the most refined data available at the time it 
is formulated. This list of generalizations wes then submitted to a group 
of highly treined parents who were engaged in the process of guiding chil- 
dren. These subjects were asked to make an analysis of their procedures 
in guiding children and, on the basis of this analysis, to rank each 
generalization on a three-point scale as to its importance for parents in 
guiding children. A sufficient number of judges was included to secure a 
reliable coefficient of approximately .90 for the composite scores. An 
understanding of those generalizations high in the scale of importance then 
becomes the objective for the parcnt who wishes to learn about child develo) - 
ment. The learner's need, in so far as knowledge is concerned, is an under-~ 
standing of those generalizations which careful testing shows are not operat- 
ing in his thinking. 


The application of these procedures to attitudes is somewhat as 
follows: To make possible the expression of various degrees of attitude, a 
scale is constructed in such a way as to permit the expression of eleven de- 
grees of attitude, varying from extreme favorability to extreme unfavorabili- 
ty with step six as the neutral point. The scale is then submitted to a 
group of perents, all of whom have «en extensive background in child develop- 
ment (at least the equivalent of a Master’s degree) and who are engaged in 
the process of guiding children. They are asked to indicate what attitude 
they are finding helpful in echieving optimum development in children as 
they conceive it. If the range is relatively narrow we have a posgible ob- 
jective toward which the learner may be directed.’ MThe difference between 
the attitudes of the highly trained subjects und those of the learner repre- 
sent the learner's needs in so far as attitude is concerned. For example, 
our studies have shown thet "highly trained purents interested in and 
actually engaged in the process of guiding children of preschool age" hold 
an attitude toward the development of self-reliance by their children which 
falls within the range 2.2 to 3.4 on an eleven-point scale on which step one 
represents extreme favorableness. The averege attitude for a large group 
of untrained parents is 6.7. Thus the need of a parent who falls near the 
mean of the untrained group is a change to a more favoravle attitude falling 
within the range 2.2 to 3.4. 


Each investigation of objectives recognizes, however, the dynamic 
Character of judgments. They are based upon the most extensive knowledge 
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available. As the race acquires more knowledge the judgments must be re- 
made. And a part of the curriculum maker's task is to extend this funda- 
mental knowledge. Hence, the emphasis in the research program upon the two- 
fold character of research in the field. 


The third problem is that of designing an effective learning pro- 
gram for bringing about the desired changes in the learner. Here again, the 
problem is twofold. On the one hand, it involves the assembling of knowl- 
edge available at the moment relative to the nature of the change to be pro- 
duceds the learner, and the learning process, and on the basis of this, to 
construct a learning program and to test its erfectiveness. We have con- 
structed and tested programs designed to develop an understanding of impor- 
tant generalizations relating to child development and to bring about 
Changes in certain attitudes in adults and high school students. On the 
Other hand, the task is one of extending our knowledge relative to the 
nature of the learning products, the learner, and the learning process. It 
is at this point that studies of the types of experiences most interesting 
to the learner, the degree of generalization of knowledge possible at var- 
ious chronological and mental age levels, the relative ease of modifying 
attitudes and emotional patterns at various age levels, the relative effi- 
ciency of different methods of developing an understanding of a generaliza- 
tion, and the relative effectiveness of visual and auditory methods in pro- 
ducing changes find their place. They serve essentially to extend the 
knowledge basic to the construction of learning programs. 


We have discussed briefly our methods of dealing with the three 
major problems in curriculum construction, as well as several principles 
underlying the whole enterprise. Throughout the research program an at- 
tempt is being made to keep in mind the twofold character of curriculum re- 
search; on the one hand, synthesizing what is known at the moment and, on 
the basis of this, building the most effective curricula possible; and on 
the other, extending our knowledge of the underlying relationships to de- 


velop more adequate data which in turn will make possible more adequate 
curricula. 


There are numerous special problems that arise in connection with 
the different types of changes produced in learning. These are discussed in 
greater detail in the references cited. ‘The purpose of this paper has been 
to outline the major guiding principles and to demonstrate the application 
of a few of them. In the writer's judgment, these principles have an appli- 
cation in the construction of curricula in practically all fields. 


---000--- 


CURR ICULUM-Mak ING 
at 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 


Je P. Wynne, Head of Department of Education and 
Director of Teucher Training 


For the last quarter of a century curriculum-making has been a 
specialty at the Farmville State Teachers College. For many years members 
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of the faculty have been speaking of their studies in terms of the curricu- 
lum, whether they were dealing with the construction of courses of study or 
methods of teaching. This tendency suggests that they have long thought of 
the curriculum as being more inclusive than the course of study and the ac- 
tivities involved in its production. During the last seven or eight years 
they have definitely come to think of curriculum-making as any means what- 
ever that may be employed in the improvement of the experiences of the pupils 
in their Training Schools. On occasions they have undertaken to construct 
courses of study but such undertakings were always conceived as only one 
means and not the sole means of improving the curriculum. 


Three historical stages may be distinguished in the development of 
our curriculum principles and practices. The first stage corresponds 
closely to the administration of Dr. Ce. We Stone as Director of The Training 
School, 1908-1916. It was through his influence that interest in curricu- 
lum-making was aroused in other members of the faculty. Dr. Wm, A. Maddox, 
who as & member of the Farmville faculty cooperated with Dr. Stone in the 
undertaking to develop a new course of study, describes the general princi- 
ples of procedure as follows: 


"Among the practical efforts to re-organize the curriculum, the 
Farmville, Virginia, Training School Course of Study, finally printed in 
1914, and Guides to its formulation deserve notice. This is a product of 
faculty co-operation under the leadership of Dr. C. We Stone, now of 
Washington State College. The present writer was associated in this attem}t 
to incorporate current theory in practice. Professor Dewey's derinition of 
education as reconstruction or cultivation of the child's experience led 


Dr. Stone and his co-workers to use three stages in learning; First, moti- 
vation or establishing the pupil's aim--the teacher enabling the pupil to 
discover inadequacies in his past experience and seeking to arouse conscious- 
ness of need for improving it. Second, meeting the need--the teacher supply- 
ing the sources in materials and suggesting the appropriate procedure for in- 
formation, problem attack, drill, enjoying, etc. Third, merged with the 
second step, using the newly acquired fact or skill.” (1) 


The courses of study and the learning-teaching activities in the 
Training Schools were organized in two ways. First, centers of interest cut- 
ting across all subjects were selected for each grade and elaborated into 
sub-centers or aspects very much like the organization found in the New 
Virginia Courses of Study now in process ot development. The center of in- 
terest and its aspects for the second gride, which were typical of the or- 
ganization of all grades, were as follows: 


"Surrounding Occupations 

l. Gardening 

26 House building 

3. House furnishing" (2) 


(1) Maddox, William A. = Development of Method, in Kandel, I. L. (Editor) 
Twenty-Five Years of American Education, New Yorks, Macmillan Company, 
1924. ppe 161-162. 

(2) Training School Course of Study of Stute Normal School for Women at 
Farmville, Virginia. 1914. pe 46. 
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Second, the subject organization involved the ordinary school subjects of 
the time. In the Training School Course of Study the centers of interest 
were elaborated in the first part and the subjects in the last part, simi- 
lar to the orgenization of the new Tentative Course of Study for Virginia 
Elementary Schools. But the two types of organization dic not mean that 
some activities were to be organizec by interest centers and others by sub- 
jects. Interest centers and subjects represented two different ways of or- 
ganizing the same field. In any grade the teacher would think of her work 
either from the standpoint of the aspects of the center or interest or from 
the standpoint ot the different subjects. 


The second stage of curriculum-making at Farmville extends from 
about 1918 to 1924. During this period school people everywhere were inter- 
ested in what was known as the scientific movement in education. Dr. Wf. 
Tidyman, Director of the Training School, was interested in the teaching of 
the elementary subjects, especiully spelling in which field he has made an 
important contribution. During these years the project method, which 
represents a more refined und eluborete development ot the conception of 
method employed in the Training School Course or Study, was popularized. 
Although the conception of the project metliod wus accepted by those members 
of the faculty who had worked wit Dr. Stone, this broader attitude toward 
method was objectionable to others. Furthermore, courses Of stuay for the 
grades and the high school were constructed unacr the guidance of the Stute 
Department of Educztion during this period. Interest in 4 course of study 
for the Training School was shitted to the new state courses of study in the 
preparation of which members of the Purmville fuculty were engaged. These 
state courses of study repluced the Training School Course of Stucy in the 


Training Schools. Some things were now to be taught by projects and others 
by subjects, whereas, in the Training School Course ofr Study, all things 
were to be taught by units, corresponding to what was later called projects, 
and subjects at the same time. The main difference was that in consequence 
of the influence of the Truining School Course of Study more emphasis was 


given to projects or large units then was customary in the public schools of 
the state. 


The third stage in the curriculum work of the College extends 
roughly from 1927 to the present time. Zhe efforts described under the 
second stage continued to shupe the curriculum policy of the Training School: 
after the beginning of the present «edministretion of Teacher-Training in 
1924 until about 1927. Until thet time there was little change in the kind 
of work from that which wes done during the previous administration. ‘the 
general policy of dividing the field between the subject teaching and the 
so-called projects in accord with the dominant spirit ot the times con- 
tinued. This attitude was embodied in the courses of study constructed with 
the assistance of members of the faculty and then employed as & oasis of in- 
struction in the Training School. At this time the expansion of the 
College and the inclusion of a number of rurzl consolidated schools in the 
teacher-training orgenization oft the College required for a while that the 
emphasis be placed on administration. 


By 1926 several circumstances aroused the administrution of teacher- 
training and certain members of the faculty to the development of new courses 
of study for the use of our student teachers end supervisors in the Campus 
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Training School and in the associated schools. First, the state courses of 
study for the construction of whick members of the faculty had been partly 
responsible were rapidly becoming obsolete and some definable program of 
work of a different character seemed imperative. Second, the spirit of a 
unified and integrated point of view represented in the Training School 
Course of Study began to assert itself and made it impossible for us to con- 
tinue as a house divided against itself indefinitely. A philosophy of edu- 
Cation was necessary and the best way of developing it thet suppeared to us 
was the co-operative construction of courses of study for our Training 
Schools. 


In order to get our bearings we made 4 study of the Training School 
Course of Study. It appeared that the formulation of some general attitude 
toward education was essential. We then defined the curriculum in terms of 
the experiences of the pupils. While the work on the courses of study has 
proceeded our philosophy has become more clearly defined in terms of a set 
of principles which may be stated in summary as follows: 


1. All selections (of aims, activities, materials, and procedures) 
should satisfy the experienced needs of the pupils. 

2- All selections should contrioute to the achievement of the func- 
tional aims of education. 

3. All selections should contribute to the continuity of experiencing. 

4. All selections should contribute to the unity of experiencing. 

5. All selections should provide ror selective choice on the part of 
the pupils. 

6. All selections should be contingent in that they are relative in 
meaning and significance to a given practical situation. 


These principles, or similar ones from the use of which these have 
emerged, have been employed as criteria in our whole curriculum program, in- 
cluding not only the construction of courses of study but also the develop- 
ment or the activities of the learning-teaching reletionship. They have 
been employed in the selection, formulation, and employment of aims or ob- 
jectives; in the selection and organization of content or scopeg in the 
selection of suoject matter involving materials and equipment; in the plan- 
ning, development, und evaluation of units; and in making assignments, 
guiding study, and conducting recitations as factors functionally related 
to the initiation, development, and culminstion of learning-teaching: units. 


Through the application of such principles a consistent point of 
view seems to be emerging und gradually pervading the lire of the whole in- 
stitution. The point of view represents an adaptation of the original con- 
ception employed in the early days when Dr. Stone was Director of the Train- 
ing Sciool, modified in so far as possible to meet the requirements of 
changes in civilization and developments in the field of science. For in- 
stance, the conception of experienced need as the initial stage in learning 
seems to be in line with the philosophy ot Dr. Stone and his collaborators 
and at the same time seems more consistent with recent developments in 
science than does purpose in the ordinary sense. ‘This principle and the 
principle of functional aims seem to oversome the over-indulgence which has 


resulted in the current reaction against the methods of certain progressive 
schools. 
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In consequence of this co-operative effort in dealing with curricu- 
lum problems, during recent years the following studies have been published: 


The Training School Course of Study for the Kindergarten, First, 
Second, and Third Grades. 1932. 

Principles and Techniques in Curriculum-Making. 1932. 

feaching History in the High School. 1933. 

The Learning-Teaching Unit. 1934. 

Source Materials on the Learning-Teaching Unit. 19%. 

Uses of the Class Period in Unit Teaching. 1935. 


It seems that we are now entering upon 4 new stage in curriculum 
work. Our efforts, it will be recalled, during the last seven or eight years 
have been concentrated on the development of courses of study to meet a need 
we keenly experienced. There were no adequate state courses of study, and 
we proceeded to develop some for our own use. Just as we began to puolish 
our materials the current State Curriculum Program was launched. Since the 
College is part and parcel of the state system of education, the effort of 
the faculty will now be guided by the demands of the more inclusive program. 
The completion and publication of our course of study for the grammar grades 
and several of the high school courses of study have been delayed because of 
our participation in the current State Curriculum Program, What will be 
done with these courses of study is contingent upon the needs of our local 
situation and the demands of the state. 


---000--- 


LIBERALIZING THE CURRICULUM OF THE 
LOS ANGELES CILY SChOOLS - A Summary* 


William B. Brown, Assistant Supervisor 
Secondary Curriculum Section 


A survey recently made in the Los Angeles city schools to determine 
how much progress had been made in rebuilding the curriculum along more func- 
tional lines was revealing of some decided changes. The developments and 
trends gave abundant evidence of some striking departures from the more 
traditional procedures. It should be of considerable interest to note that 
practically all of the changes showed the dominant influence of a recent 
movement toward an increased informalization of teaching procedures, and an 
increased unification of learning activities of pupils. It is manifest from 
the report that there is under way a trensformetion and a re-orientation of 
the entire instructional program muck more in keeping than in the past with 
the needs of the present day school population, especially in the high 


schools and much more adjustable to the changing complex world of which the 
schools are 4 part. 


The many phases of revision in the various subjects, courses of 
Study, and instructional fields described in the survey, are too extensive 


* Liberalizing The Curriculum of the Los Angeles City Schools. Report of ti. 


Council of Directors and Supervisors. Los angeles City School District. 
dune, 1935. 
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even to be presented in outline form. However, to show the direction in 
which the program is proceeding, some of the mcre significant developments 
con be mentioned. 


At the elementary level there is every indication that 4 program of 
liberalization has been under way for a number of years. In fact it is 
apparent that the secondary schools of the city are becoming an upward ex- 
tension of the elementary schools, adopting many of the better practices of 
the latter. The emphasis at present in the lower grades is not so much on 
rebuilding the curriculum 4s it is upon the obtuining of "facilities for 
carrying out further a liberalized policy alregdy in effect providing appro- 
priate curriculum material, and continuing to develop in teachers the 
necessary points of views and techniques." 


Some noticeable subject trends in the elementary schools include; 
an increasing use of Social Studies content, a decreased use of formal mathe- 
matics accompanied by an effort to devote more attention to the Social and 
economic uses of arithmetic, the preparation of a science course of the study 
for the middle grades, and the placing of greater emphasis on the reading 
interests, needs, and abilities of children. Accompanying these subject 
developments has been the increased acceptance of the general viewpoint that 
separate subjects as such have little or no place in the elementary grades. 
"We believe that the curriculum should be built sround the interests and 
needs Of children, letting suoject matter be drawn from whatever available 
source may present itself," to quote Dr. Veverka, Director of Elementary 
Curriculum. Mention should also be made ot the increasing efforts to pro- 
vide special opportunities for exceptional children. In this connection 
some progress has been made in setting up separate classes for gifted pupils 


and adjustment groups for those needing remedial help in reading and other 
skills. 


While the changes at the secondary level have not kept pace with 
those at the elementary, still there is every evidence that a progrem of 
fundamental revision is under way in the high schools which holds great 
promise for the immediate future. 


In the field of English and other socixl studies, there is a notice- 
able trend toward a unified basic course including reluted science, art, and 
music. This program has been tentutively developed for grades seven to 
eleven. Both the single and double period approach is used. The primary 
emphasis is on social and culturel stuuies, dealing with ever widening 
spheres of interest at the elementary level; the development of the narra- 
tive story of America in grades seven and eight; life and culture of other 
peoples, past and present, in grades nine und ten; and problems of contempo- 
rary America in grade eleven. This progrum is designed primarily to develop 
those social and civic qualities whick should be common attributes of all 
pupils. 


In English as & separate subject, there is menifest an increasing 
emphasis on creative work in oral und written composition, training in cor- 
rect usage, and a more extensive attention to contemporary literature of 
America anc other nitions of the modern world. This has been accompanied 
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by & greatly decreased amount of drill in formal grammar and a less intensive 
study of the "classics". 


frends in the Social Studies field ure summarized in the following 
eight points given in the report. 


1. <A greater fractional part of the total program of studies of 
the secondary pupil is being devoted to social studies. 


2. The social studies are coming to be more concerned with social, 
cultural, and economic aspects of human relations and less with 
the chronology of political ana military history. 


More time and effort is being given to the study of life and 
culture of contemporary peoples. 


Teachers are becoming more aware of the educational significance 
of their own sociul philosophy. 


Pupils in sociul studies classes ure dealing more with live 
and sometimes controversial issues and less with the innocuous. 


The entire program of social studies is being planned as a pro- 
gressive sequence of educational experiences instead of so many 
unrelated courses to be "taken". 


Provisions are being made for u better unification of social 
studies and closely related subjects such as literature, English 
usage, and certain descriptive phases of music and art. 


Geography is being discontinued us a separate course in the 
junior high but the various peoples otf the world are to be 
studied in their geographic setting. 


In the field of science, there is a noticeable shift of emphasis 
from the producer's science to that of the consumer. It is hoped that with 
this change the science program cen be placed on a more functional basis with 
a decreasing emphisis upon the traditional college preparatory suoject con- 
tent. A continuous three year progrem ior the ‘junior high school hus been 
developed with the seventh year work being planned in collaboration with the 
industrial arts. There is also some experimenting now taking place with a 
general "Physical Science” course for grades eleven and twelve. In the re- 
lated field of mathematics, there has been considerable pruning above the 
eighth year. Upon consideration is the development of « tenth year applied 


mathematics course, and a recuction of the required senior high school 
courses. 


Greater stress is being placed, in commercial ecucation, upon the 
personal uses of general business informetion und simple commercial skills. 
Among the new developments in this field ure included the following courses; 
Everyday Business, Shorthend for Personal Use, unu Record Keeping for Personal 
Use. The general uims in this field ure being directed more toward giving 
pupils a better insight into business and economic conditions rather than 
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provicing « highly speciulized commercizl training. 


Art and music in the Los angeles city schools are making increasing 
contrioutions to the basic social and cultural orientation program, as well 
as furthering their own unique educational contrioutions. The enriched 
social studies treatment makes many demends upon art ana music teachers. In 
several of the schools some of these teachers give their entire time to aid- 
ing and furthering the program of cultural studies. Apart from this con- 
tribution to the basic course, there has been a decided change in emphasis 
from the reproductive to the more creative type of experiences in the art 
program. Every effort is made to develop desirable art habits and attitudes 
through pupil choice ot art interest, discussion of art experiences, ac- 
quaintance with available art mediums, production in clay, water color, calci- 
mine, and charcoul; and the enjoyment of art through appreciative und creative 
endeavor. 


In teaching music, every effort has been made to provide increasing 
opportunities for self-expression und preparation for participution in the 
musical life of the community. Further, there has been a growing interest in 
A Cappele singing; superior instrumentul talent is being recognized and 
featured through the meintenance of All-City instrumentul groups; and every 
effort is being made to center attention upon intelligent appreciation of the 
music that surrounds the pupil in his everyday lite, including radio offer- 
ings, concerts, and other community musiccl events. 


In the industrial arts there is a noticeable decline in specialized 
training in the more technical traues. This training is being relegated to 
the junior cotlege and trade schools. here is an increasing emphasis on 
training for the worthy use ot leisure time; a closer relation is being made 
oetween industrial, scientific, and cultural studies; and more attention is 
being given to instruction in simple housel.old repairs and adjustments. Look- 
ing at the field broadly, there can be observed a greater amount of training 
for intelligent consumation of goods and services and a postponement of 
strictly vocational truining to higher grades and specialized schools. 


Apart from the developments in the separate fields of learning, 
there ere certein manifest trends of « general nature which can be noted in 
practically every pert of the instructional program. They include; 


1. <A shifting of emphasis from learning us « passive process of 
absorbing prearranged cna prescribed subject matter into a much 
more active process in which the pupil is an active participant 
in the planning and developing of euch unit, as well us in the 
learning uctivities. 


The fusion of compatible subject fields and materiils, by removing 
some of the truditionzl depertment "fences", 


A greatly increasing emphasis on the adaptation of texcching to 
individuzl differences of «dility und interest. 


An increasing intormalization of teaching procedures and unifica- 
tion of the learning activities of pupils. 
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5. Subject matter being considered of value only as means to more 
important ends. 


The dethroning of the sacred "single textbook" by placing more 
emphasis on the building up of classroom reference lioraries. 
This includes the use of multiple sets of pooks, and the partial 
decentralization of the main library. 


A growing realization that "how to teach" cannot be considered 
as something apart from "what to teach". 


Grades being used primarily as the balanced evaluation of the 
social and emotional, as well as the intcllectual, growth of the 
pupils--rather than the purely objective indication ot the degree 
of mastery of subject matter. 


A recognition that oojective and formal type tests are inadequate 
devices tor measuring all desiraole eaucational outcomes, and 
that more emphasis must be placed on problem solving, situation 
interpreting, and attitude revealing tests. 


A widespread realization that the instructional progrem in the 
secondary schools must develop along general, foundational lines 
rather thun in terms of speciric skills and vocetions. 


There are other generul developments taking place in Los Angeles, 
but the above are the most significant und should give « fairly clear idea of 
the trend which curriculum building is tcking in this city. There hive also 
been a number of special developments of considerable interest. Some prog- 
ress can be noted in the freeing of the secondury schools of the district 
from the dominance of university requirements. Four high schools huve been 
liberated from the usual college entrance restrictions and are free to embark 
upon extensive programs of curriculum reorganization, entirely apart from the 
progrem for the rest of the schools. Further there has been a city wide re- 
duction and limitation placed on the amount of Lome study ranging from its 
complete removal from the first eight grudes to its restrictions to one and 
one half hours four nights a week in the senior high schools. ‘this changes 
perticularly, hus encouraged the extensive use of the hour period in the 
secondury schools with its many oeneficial ertects. Cutting down on home 
Study has also resulted in increasing the emphusis on education for the 
worthy use of leisure time. One or two schools have estubdlished and others 
ure contemplating providing one }eriod in the school duy for the voluntiry 
pursuit and cultivation of leisure interests, A chenge is further to be 
noted in the system of marking, formal grudes having been completely abolished 
at the elementary level una fundamentully revised in the secondary schools. 


From this summary it is quite uppsrent thet genuine progress has 
been made in liberulizing the program of studies in the Los Angeles schools. 
The instructional puttern has progressed « long way from u rigidly department- 
alized, academic college prepurcutory type of work, to u curriculum sensitive 
to the real needs and interests of the great mass ot pupils, und constantly 
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subject to adjustment to the changing world of toduy. And from the evidence 
in the report, there is every hope that this trend toward a more functionel 
and flexible curriculum will become even more pronounced in the immediate 
years ahead, 


~---000--- 


FUNDAMENTAL FACIORS IN BUILDING a BUCINESS 
EDUCATION CURRICULUMM* 


Eleanor Skimin, Editor of 
National Business Education Outlook, Annual Publication of 
National Commercial Teachers' Federation 


A careful study of the contributions to the National Business 
Educction Outlook on the subject of "Curriculum Building in Business Educa- 
tion" reveals that some form of education for business may be found in every 
type of educational institution, although some institutions may not offer 
business truining, Educi:tion for ousiness offers something for all school 
ages and for ul] abilities; it challenges the highest ability and offers 
opportunity to limited ability. 


The general practices followed in formul.ting business curricula 
huve been the same «es those followed for other types °f education, and, to a 
large extent, the practices have been the same on various institutional 
levels. What are the factors to oe considered? First, there should ve a 
determination of the basic objectives of society, of education, and of the 
particular skill or suoject for whict the curriculum is to be formulated. 
These should constitute the criteria for the selection and arrangement otf in- 
dividual courses of study. Second, those who organize the curriculum should 
be aware of the trends in American life -- economic, aesthetic, and social, 
and should be trained in the laws and principles underlying learning and 
understand the procedures and techniques of curriculum building. Third, 
there should be a definite plan orgenized around objectives to xccomplish the 
educational purpose. Fourth, they should understund that the curriculum can- 
not be static in a society as dynamic as ours. 


The business education curriculum must place its emphasis oh the 
specific results which are to be obtuined in this particular field. It must 
be realized that while business education is not « complete education in it- 
self, it is u component part of 411 organized education, for business exe 
periences are a part ot life activity ot «11 people. This philosophy meni- 
fests itself particularly in different courses of study which «wre to serve 
specific objectives such as vocutional and social business subjects. This 
curriculum must develop skills, attitudes, and understandings which ure essen- 
tial for successful direction of the present and future social order. From 
the great mass of experience must be selected those which are necessary for 
the individual who is living in this highly complex society end who must in- 
telligently initi.te, orgenize, und direct the chenges which must occur in an 
ever-changing society. 


* A summary of 1935 Yearbook of the Netionul Commercial Leuchers' Federation 
which was devoted to Curriculum Muking,. 
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We must consider first the objective of educution, next how this 
objective affects the business educ:tion curriculum, and third, how this oo-~ 
jective of educution udds in defining the objectives of courses of study und 
the individual studies within the course. After the objectives huve been de- 
termined, content must oe plunned in order thut the desired ends muy be oo- 
tained. To select valid content, criteria must be set up. If the content is 
to develop a high degree of skill in performing a particular joo, then great 
emphasis should be leid upon high frequency of %ccurrence in stuted pric- 
tices. The content should contuin only topics or greatest relutive vulue. 
Too frequently content is clogged with activities interesting in themselves 
which are of little or remote vulue in uechieving the objective set forth. 


In order that the odjectives of cduc.tion muy o¢ setisried, « defi- 
nite organized plan of procedure should ode developed. Fundamental factors 
should be recognized and procedures planned und udupted to them. wdhis plan, 
with its resultant outcomes, is curriculum construction. The procedure 
necessary to make the plan one ot unity will be determined by those charged 
with molding educetional policies una administering the schools. 


The following steps are suggested: 


Recognize a need for curriculum revision. Select and organize 
those who shell make it. 


Determine the major oojectives ot education of the particular 
curriculum and of the individual courses of study thereby con- 
structed. 


Formulate guiding principles una define terminology to be used 
in writing curriculum. 


Select, organize una coordinate content. 


Determine methods appropriute for the individucl courses of 
study of the curriculum. 


Determine desiraole outcomes und means of measuring results. 


We feel the need for u revision when we realize thit the greut body 
of knowledge which has become so deeply entrencned in our educational systems 
does not edequately educate for our moder: society with its social problems 
and changing school population. When it is recognized thet our old proced- 
ures do not take cognizance of all experiences oft the individual, una es- 
pecially those which occur with high frequency; wien it is realized thut ooth 
common and speciclized uctivities must be rezched in the curriculum and that 
individuals must be trained to do reflective thinking; when we realize thut 
Muny chunzes are tuking place in occupations; when we follow recent trends in 
enrollment in certain courses; then the curriculum ouiléing program is under- 
taken. 


Business educution courses are usuully designed to produce two, and 
Only two, kinds or classes of educutionsl vclues: numely, the vocutional and 
the cultural. It is quite likely that with the expected chunges in education 
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the cultural objectives may soon prove tc be of fur greater significance then 
the supposed vocational onjectives. It is suggested thut American educators 
remember to Gistinguish criticclly between realistic, honestly functional, 
vocetionul education ana the ftregmentery, wishfully planned, ana too often, 
futile forms which many 2f our schools have offered. 


If order is established in our business education curriculum; if 
society and business are kept from running into any more economic catastro- 
phes, planning in educution must be begun. Planning makes for a more scien- 
tific gathering of facts; for a better understanding of the functions of 
educution. Perhaps educution for business will muse its gift to civiliza- 
tion in what it will continue to contribute to general educction. Vocational 
business subjects have moved upward tor various reasons. Mr. Barnhart's 
"Study of Trends in Employment and Trends in Enrollment in High Sct.ool 
Business Subjects" Lends objectivity to this statement. * 


By way of summary: I have discussed very briefly a tew of the 
fundamental factors necessary in the ouilding of a business education curri- 
culum. It is evident that there is a wide-spread raising of standards in the 
ousiness education curriculum in all types of schools -- puolic, private, 
teacher training institutions, ana in adult education schools. ‘The challenge 
is made to business educators today to make their offerings square with 
present-day demands of business and society. We may not be facing 4 crisis 
in the field of ousiness education; we prooably are not in need of a complete 
new Geals; but we are challenged to prove that we ure cognizant of the need 
for modificetions of our progrem for training and to demonstrite our ability 
to keep pace with rapidly changing economic ana social concepts. 


-~--000--- 


A SUGGESTED YECHNIQUE FOR THE SELECTION 
OF LEXALBOOKS 


C. Le Cushman, Director of Research und Curriculum, 
ana Theodore D. Rice, Chuirmen, Senior Sociul Studies 
Committee, Denver Public Schools. 


There is a rapidly-growing tencency to move away from the textbook 
as the one source of printed information evailable to students. In many 
Classes the use of classroom lipruries has been developed to the point where 
no one book is thought of by either pupils or teuchers as a text. This is 
all to the good. But the fuct remuins thet, in the great majority of school 
classrooms, the textbook continues to be one of the most important sources of 
information available for class stucy; so important that we cannot afford to 
let its selection be left to chunce fcctors. 


It would indeed be unfortunute if in any school system the adoption 
of a new textbook were to retard the movement toward the use of extensive 
reference miterials. There is no need, however, for thet to be the cause. 


* Earl E, Barnhart, Chief, Commerci.l Educ:tion Service, Office of Educ.tion, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Indeed, the occasion of the adoption of a new textbook in any school should 
invite a general reconsideration of the place which the textbook should oc- 
cupy in the clessroom procedure of that school. 


Any committee charged with the responsibility of adopting a text- 


book for any given subject should proceed through asking itself such questions 
as the following: 


l. What are we trying to do for boys and girls in this suodject? 


26 What use should we make of a textbook in attempting to achieve 
that end? 


What are the characteristics which are essential in such a text- 
book? 


What objective evidence can we gather to show the extent to which 
various texts have those characteristics? 


By what process can we come to valid conclusions relative to 
those matters for which objective evidence cannot be obtained? 


On the basis of the objective evidence which we have gathered, 
supplemented by subjective opinions for matters not suoject to 


objective testing, what book do we conclude will best serve our 
ends? 


The material which follows is intended to present illustrctions of 
the way in which a committee of tecchers proceeded in eccordence with the 
foregoing steps in the adoption of a textbook for a course in world history. 
The limited space availaole for this presentation makes it impossible to pre- 
sent anything like a complete report of the work of the committee. 


The Use to Be Made of uw Textbook 


The teachers who were memoers of this committee first took into 
consideration the fact that clussroom libraries ot approximately one hundred 
volumes each, mude up from thirty or forty different titles, hud been pro- 
vided for « majority of the world history classrooms of the schools cén- 
cerned. The committee was faced with the question of whether the textbook 
sLould in this situation be of the nuture of a handbook of fucts or should 
present a philosophy of history. After conferring with a number of teachers, 
the committee agreed unanimously thet the latter type of text was most de- 
sirable for the situation at hand. | 


Essential Characteristics of a extbook 


Ihe following characteristics were ugreed upon es being essential 
to @ book that would serve in the classrooms concerned. Some of these charac- 
teristics are perhaps essential to the work in history in a41l schools. The 


committee felt that others hud special reference to the schools immediately 
concerned, 
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l. The treatment throughout should be such as to emphusize the cease- 
less change which tukes place in all socicty. 


26 The treatment should be such is to give euch pupil the feeling that 
he, too, is huving some pert in the sweep of history. It should give him a 
sense of being a participant and not a mere onlooker. 


3. The style und content should be such. as to make euch pupil leave 
the subject with the desire for more history. In this connection, it is well 
to bear in mind that our world history classes ure now made up of « non- 
selected group of pupils, ruther then a selected group such «us characterized 
the high school of pust generations. 


4. The treatment of past ages should develop an understunding of both 
tre contributions and the unsolved provolems which they have left for our own 
times. 


5. The treatment of each period or people should concern itself with 
sll types of human activities, avoiding an over-emphusis upon political and 
military events. 


6. The treatment of eack period of the past should contain frequent 
references to events in the present, thus encouraging the pupil to see charec- 
teristics of his own society in the pist and of past societies in his own. 


7. The treatment should be such as to reise questions which will 
necessitate further reading outside of the text. In so far as an encyclo- 


pedia factual treatment is apt to defect this purpose, such a style of text 
is not desired. 


8. The major emphasis of the text should be upon the society in which 
we live today. The treatment of the changing governments of modern times 
should be especially challenging. 


9. "The test of definiteness and concreteness is under american con- 
ditions the first step to be taken in the examination of a textbook and the 
most important." -- Professor Henry Johnson. 


10. The material must appeal to students and not oe too difficult for 
tenth-grade pupils. 


ll. Where facts or interpretations are open to question, the treatment 
shoula encourage openmindedness. 


Examples of Objective Evidence Gathered 
by the Committee 


l. If the textbook adopted was to stimulate increased use of the 
materials available in the classroom libraries, it was important that the 
references to supplementary reading frequently should be to books in the 
Classroom libraries, A study of the reterences to supplementery reading 
contained in several leading texts showed that one of those texts made only 
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fourteen references to books which a pupil could find in the library of his 
room, while another text made more than one hundred references to such books. 
The number of different supplementary books recommended for pupil reading 
ranged from seventy to three hunared fifty. * 


26 One measure of the extent to which a textbook treats the cevelop- 
ment of all human culture can be obtained by classifying the illustrations of 
that text as they relate to various types of human activity. The following 
comparison shows what such a study revealed for two books which were con- 
sidered: 

Numoer of Illustrations 
Nature of Illustration Book A Book B 


Political life 68 78 
Military life 29 26 
Religious life 48 20 
Economic and social life 83 33 
General culture including 

art, architecture, edu- 

Cation, unc the like 110 31 
Scientific developments 22 


Total 360 194 


3. As the procedure of any clessroom moves away from a puge-by-puge 
study of the textbook, it becomes increasingly important that the index of 
the textbook used should be complete. To test the adequacy of the index of 
each of the books considered, the comuittee selected from a vocabulary list 
of names, Gutes, anu events common to world history one huncred different 
items and sought to locate these in each book with the uid of the inéex. The 
results obtained for two textbooks are shown: 


Number of Items 
Text A Text B 


Item found with original wording 37 59 
Item found but with different wording 29 36 
Item not found J4 5 


Totul 100 100 


4. To test pupil reactions to the various texts considered, two sepe- 
rate studies were made. The aim of the first of these studies was to secure 
pupil reactions to muterial when removed from the setting of the complete 
text. For this purpose the material dealing with nine important topics of 
history as given in each of five different books wus mimeogrziphed and given 
to pupils. They were asked to compare the five different treutments given 
to each topic and to rank them in order of preference, beginning with the 


treatment of greatest interest and proceeding to the one which seemed leust 
interesting. 


* A recent promising textbook in Americen history includes references to more 
than five hundred different supplementary books. Even in schools where ex- 
cellent libraries are available, the likelihood of finding vooks referred 
to in such an extensive list will be so smill us to make such references of 
slight value either to pupils or to teachers. 
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The second study sought to obtzin pupil reactions to the textbooks 
themselves. For this purpose copies of the books unaer consideration were 
placed in a selected group of classrooms where pupils might go to them for 
supplementary réading. As pupils became acquainted with the different books, 
they were asked to express their opinions as to the one which would best 
serve their needs. 


Examples of Subjective Evidence Gathered 
by the Committee 


1. The same sections of the books which were given to pupils in mimeo- 
graphed form were given to teachers, with the request that they comment upon 
the relative merits or inadequacies of the separate presentations. As the 
committee studied the comments of different teachers, it gave some considera- 
tion to the relative competence of teachers to speak on different topics and 
from different points of view. 


26 Teachers were asked to vote upon the relative merits of the intro- 
ductions of the texts considered. The committee suggested thit these be 
judged on the basis of the edequacy of the statements of objectives which 
they provided, the value of the suggestions given reletive to methods to be 
employed in studying the subject, und the general help they would give in 
motivating the work of the year. 


3. The committee agreed thut the questions at the conclusion of. each 
Chapter or section of a text should encourage u review of the most signifi- 
cent facts covered, should assist the pupil in orgenizing those fucts ina 
meeningful way, and, of more importance, should stimulate thought relutive to 
the interrelatedness of the materisl of the chapter to what had gone before 
and what would follow, The questions given in different texts following the 
treatment of such topics us the Renaissance or the peace treaties following 


the World War were compared by different teachers in accordance with these 


criteria. ‘ ‘ ‘i és 


Similar comparisons were made to get opinions on the relative 


merits of such items as suggested projects, chapter summaries, Charts, mups, 
and the like. 


The Final Selection of a Text 


Before examining the objective evidence und the suojective judg- 
ments relative to various features of the o00ks, «s guthered in uccordance 
with the techniques previously suggested, the members of the committee had 


individuully studied with czre the pooks which the committee relt were of 
most promise. 


Perheps it would huve been advantageous for the committee to have 
prepared a flexible ruting scale to be used in compiling the evidence and 
judgments which had been obtained. Actuully, this was not done voecause the 
committee felt that the date gathered did not lend themselves to such an 
arithmetical treatment. The committee felt thut its purposes would be served 
better by spending one day in examining the data gathered, in preparing a 
summary statement for each text on the basis of those data, and in making the 
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final selection after comparing the summeries. 


Summary: If there was anything unique in the techniques employed 

in this adoption, it was thet the committee rirst determined just what charac- 
teristics would be needed in u textbook to o¢ used in the schools concerned, 
that it then gathered a greet mass of Objective eviaence to show the extent 

to w.ich various texts met those characteristics, that it supplemented this 
with the opinions of many teachers upon important feutures of the books con- 
sidered, and finally, thut the committee took ample time to examine the evi- 
dence thus brought together. 


---000--~ 


Review 


Trillingham, Clinton C., The vrganization and Administration of Curriculum 
Programs. Southern California Monographs, 1933-34. Series, 


Number 4. University of Southern California Press, Los angeles, 
Culifornia. By Douk S. Campbell. 


The administrative aspects of curriculum development constitute a 
problem of first magnitude. This is particularly true in view of the broaden- 
ing concepts of the curriculum and the resulting changes that are implied in 
the routine of the school. The author of this study presents in organized 
form materizl for the guidance of udministrative officers in planning and 
carrying forward curriculum revision in city school systems. Certain princi- 
ples thut should govern cdministrative procedures in curriculum development 
are proposed and a plan for organizing curriculum programs in cities of more 
than 50,000 populition is presented in detail. 


The materials upon which the study is based are derived from two 
sources; the literature thut deals with the udministration ot the curriculum, 
and current udministrutive practice relating to the curriculum in 100 city 
school systems. 


The author has made a thorough resume of the tindings of other 
studies and has organized them in such a manner as to make them easily used 
for reference. The organization of the findings in terms of major adminis- 
trative functions is one of the strongest parts of the study. 


Data showing present practice in city school systems were obtained 
by means of a check list questionnaire consisting of 49 items. The results 
are presented under four general divisions, Organizing and Administering 
Curriculum Programs, Participation of Personnel, Cost, and Value of Curricu- 
lum Programs. A succinct summary «ut the end of each chapter shows prevail- 
ing prectice. 


The recommendations represent a careful combination of what the 
author interprets as best practice and the opinions of those who have written 
in this field. The strength. of the study lies in the thoroughness with which 
this has been done. Judged in terms of extending the frontiers of knowledge, 
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one might question whether the author hes made a contribution. However, when 
judged in terms of bringing to bear on a significunt problem the essential 
duta and opinions of scholars, the book possesses genuine merit. 


---000--- 


BUILDING AMERICA REPORZS PROGRESS 


Paul R. Hanna 
Chairman of Editorial Board 


General Education Board gives $15,000. 


Many of the members of the Society are already aware of the splen- 
did financial backing we have had to date in the research and puolication of 
our Building America text materials. During the rirst year a small group of 
members contributed from $5 to $200 apiece out of their savings to establish 
&@ capital fund with which to start work. Lincoln School of Teachers College 
furnished the full time of Dr. James E. Mendenhall to edit our materials and 
gave us office space and equipment. Toward the close of the year Dean 
Russell and Dr. Newlon authorized the expenditure of $1,500 to pay for the 
printing and mailing of 20,000 copies of the Housing issue for puolicity 
purposes. The Federal government through FERA furnished us with twelve 
clerical and research workers. And to complete our outstandingly successful 
first year the General Education Bosrd of the Rockefeller Foundation granted 
us $15,000 for research, publication, and promotion for the year June, 1935 
to Junc, 1936. 


Project requires lurge budget. 


This is a project of large proportions. the oudget calls for; 


Expenses 


Editorial Work and Printing...cccccscceess $179400.00 
Research Workecccccsescvcsccccesscccccece 9,800.00 
Business Management and Promotion...secoss 21,934.00 

$49,134.00 


Income 


Lincoln BEROOL i ac sscsscocseccesseseceosese $ 6144.00 
Pederal Government. .ccccccccesesccccseose 14,240.00 
General Educ:.tion Bocrd Grant. cscccceces 15,000.00 
Income from sales of Picture—texts..cceees 13,750.00 

499154, 00 


This oudget is made on the assumption that we sell an average of 
about 15,000 copies of each ot the eight issues during the year. Our problem 
now is one of seles. 


Promotion work by Paul Drost. 

Paul Drost made a trip to Denver and intermediate points during 
July. In order to inform the members of the Society on tke promotional as- 
pects or this project we quote from 4 lettcr written oy Mr. Drost at the 
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culmination of his trip: 


"Denver Conventions. At the American Library Association we dis- 
tributed over 500 copies not only to librariuns but to school officials of 
various ranks as well. We hud an excellent social studies teacher in charge 
of the display booth, who knew & great many of the local people. This en- 
abled me to sit in on a panel at Denver University, chairmaned by Les Cushman, 
discussing the modern problems of youth and youth as a national problem I 
quite naturally suggested that the educator's role was fairly clear, and that 
was to enable the young people to see the nation's problems more clearly in 
order to deal more intelligently with them. I then told them of BUILDING 
AMERICae Later I was invited by Miss Margaret Burnett, President of Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, to tell about BUILDING saMERICa at the breakfast . 
meeting of leaders in adult education and again to sit in on a panel of the 
training of teachers for adult cducational work. 


Just prior to the opening of the NeE.Ae Convention, I spent several 
days at Colorado State College at Greeley where Earle Rugg gave me ten min- 
utes to tell the opening general session about our project. We also ex- 
hibited in the college halls. Gave out about 250 specimen copies, received 
a notice from the campus paper, had various faculty memoers, Clyde Miller, 
Goodwin Watson, Dr. Wrinkle and others, announce it in their clusses and had 
the opportunity of speaking to « cliss of teuchers in rural education myself. 


During the N.E.Ae Convention we were the envy of commercial pub- 
lishers in having « prominent display booth in the loboy of the East High 
School where the secondery school and the social studies depurtment of the 
NeEKeAe hed their meetings. We quickly distributed 250 copies from our booth 
and could have given more awuy. From # cursory glunce ut the cards indicat- 
ing various people we huve contucted, it seems we covered « wide range of 
school people, both geographically und according to officiul position. 

Mrs Anderson, in our office, is making « more careful analysis of the con- 
tacts we have made. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. The first stop on the 
return trip was at this institution where W. E. Peik dropped everything he 


was doing at the moment and concentr:ted on the ways in which we might publi- 
cize BUILDING aMERICA. He introduced me to at least half « dozen faculty 
members who agreed to mention BUILDING aMERICa in their classes. He himself 
was scheduled to speak ut « conference on recent trends in curriculum con- 
struction. He spoke of six trends, then as the seventh said he had the 
pleasure of introducing a man who would tell them about one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in the field of text materials. I spoke about fifteen 
minutes on BUILDING AMERICa. Mr,-Peik will see thut an announcement on 
BUILDING aMERICA will appear in the eurliest full numoer of the Minnesota 
State Teachers Journal of which his friend Schultz is editor. 


Prudence Cutright of the Minneapolis schools.is, of course, one of 
our staunch supporters. Because of her recommendation, the Minneapolis 
Schools will order 250 annual subscriptions. 


In St. Paul, Assistant State Superintendent of Educction Amidon 
thought well enough of our materials to tulk « half hour about them after he 
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had urged me to mske my visit as brief us possible since he was overburdened 
with work. 

T. Je Berning of our Society and the Stute Department, wus most 
cordial. I am sure he will uctively und enthusiastically push promotion. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Arrived here on o Friday 
morning. Most of the faculty members hud fled the summer heat but Dean 


Anderson of the College of Educetion’ responded cordially to the cooperative 
non-commercial idea to produce text materials ami to the fine appearance and 
scholarly presentation of the "Housing" and "food" problem. He agreed to in- 
form members of his staff personally when they returned from their week-end. 


Then I dropped in on Mr. Bardwell, the Superintendent of Schools 
in Madison, and found him very liberal and sociul-minded. He was, like other 
school people I met, hesitant ut first about supporting our project for two 
reasons: first, he needed to be assured that this is a cooperative and 
strictly non-commercial enterprise; second, he wanted to be assured that we 
were not advocating a perticular scheme for solving the nation's und the 
world's problems. He assured me that we might expect un order from the 
Madison schools similur to that given us by the Denver und the Minnespolis 
schools; that is, he expected to pluce at leust ten copies in every junior 
and senior high school library. 


University of Chicago, Chicugo, Il). Had « most delightful visit 
with Dr. Gray who gave of his limited busy time, not only to introduce me to 


various steff members, but to go over the "Food" issue. His comments and 
many constructive criticisms I feel will, together with other editorial re- 
views, improve this number. 


I found Mr, Loomis of the University High School, and Mr. Tryon 
of the Social Studies Department thoroughly convinced of the need of America 
for our type of meterizls. They were telling their clusses about them. It 
was interesting to have Mr. Tryon advise us that we- should obtain $10,000 
from somewhere, put a man on the road and tell the school people of the 
country about BUILDING saMERICs until thet fund was used up. 


The book store in the College of Educ: tion took fifty copies of 
"Housing". Ssules through the book stores ure of course not so important us 
& source of income. They ure, however, it seems to me, an excellent and in- 
expensive advertising medium. 


I found another uctive supporter of the visual approach in 
Dr. Waples of the School Library Service. 


University of Michigan, Ann arbor, Mich, Here I again found the 
Same enthusiastic support und cooperation as I had in Minneapolis und Chicago. 
Raleigh Schorling and Dean Edmonson muae it possible for me to uddress four 
classes consisting of superintendents, supervisors, principals and teachers 
who are interested in the social studies, rurul educution and secondary edu- 
cation. 


The New York office had, previous to my arrival, sent 200 specimen 
copies, Teacher's Guides, etc. to euch of these universities and some of these 
were distributed and displayed the time I was there to selected faculty mem- 
bers and to interested key people. 
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Two important contacts at this place were made. One was with 
Mre McClusky, a brother of bean McClusky, editor of the Educational Screen. 
He is a keen enthusiastic person who has already written me for more specimen 
copies of "Housing" to be distributed. Another contact was with Paul Rankin 
who is on the Text Book Committee of the Detroit Public Schools. He, like 
other good members of the Society, weighted with lots of work, needed to be 
reminded of our need for tangible support in the form of subscriptions. He 
was very much interested in what the Minneapolis and Denver schools had 
done and promised to take this up with his Text Book Committee on his return 
to Detroit, suggesting meanwhile thet we write two members of the Committee 
mentioning that we were sending specimen copies to them at his request. 


At a committee lunchcon meeting witi. Schorling, the “good word" 
about this new trend in visual text materials was duly announced. 


I also had the pleasure of talking with Edith M. Bader, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools at Ann arbor. She will pass on information about 
BUILDING sMERICa to the elementury school people end expects to send us an 
order soon. In her case, as in others I huve mentioned, it seems thut the 
good intentions of many of our friends need some persoOnul pressure to truns- 
late them into subscriptions. 


In each of the places I visited, promotion of BUILDING «AMERICA was 
advanced by contacting members of the Society for Curriculum Study wherever 
they were faculty members in universities and through them contacting other 
staff people and announcing BUILDING a~MERIC, in their classes by their in- 
vitation or obtaining their permission to do so. Then we added to our list 
of cooperating friends many people especiully qualified and disposed to en- 
thusiastically support such a venture as ours. fhe third cluss of con- 
tacts were the people in the State Department of Educztion who would be most 
likely to respond positively to help us publicize SUILDING .MERICa. The 
fourth group were city officiuls of the local school system. 


In talking with the members of the Society, we discussed possible 
ways in which we might further publicize our project throughout the year in 
suck local and state editorial journals, the editors of which they knew. 


The most important discovery of this trip is the need of personally 
visiting members of the Society in order to enlist their active cooperation. 
They are all very busy and overburdened with work, but they will help when 
we knock on their front door. It also seems necessary to personally contact 
city and state officiils for witk the high-pressure atmosphere in the realm 
of text book order solicitation, they seem to oe indifferent and insengitive 
to the usual advertising display. I velieve th.t much of our advertising 
literature hus gone the way of 411 such material, into tie waste basket. 
‘After meeting and talking witi. school people «bout five minutes, they reuct 
with great interest and warmth to the plan, purpose and attractive presenta- 
tion of our muteriils. They need to be personully assured, it seems to me,. 
that this is a strictly non-commercial enterprise and thut it is a scholarly, 
objective presentation of sociul studies fucts. The third outstanding prob-~ 
lem we need to solve is to teuch teechers Low to use these materials in 
various classes and on various grade levels." 
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NEED LARGE ORDERS 


Our unnual subscriptions stand at the moment as follows: 


Subscriptions - 2,124 
Copies of Housing sold ~ 11,185 


We need many orders like the 160 subscriptions received from the 
Denver schools. Others huve ordered ten to 75 annual subscriptions. These 
school systems are using JUILDING ~MERIC, us texts or supplementary texts 
as they huve been designec to be used. We are recommending that orders be 
placeé for a minimun of ten copies per class or per school. We feel that 
more substanti«ul orders will be receivec as teachers und students become 
more familiar with these stucy units. 


What is the future of our project? The unswer depends almost 
entirely on how wicely these materials are used in smerican schools and adult 
educetion work. . We cannot expect to have Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, the Federal government, anc the foundations continue their support in- 
definitely. They huve given us a splendid start. The success is up to us 
from this point on. If you believe in the type of material your Editorial 
Board is striving to produce, and if you believe in the principle of co- 
operative construction of such materials on a non-commercial basis then we 
shall expect thut your endeavor to get schools to use the materials will be 
procuctive of large orders. 


---000-<= 


ST,..2E CURRICULUM PROBLEMS DEP«RIMENL 


Kenneth Le Heaton, Editor. 


NOTE: With this edition of the CURRICULUM JOURN«aL a 
new section is being introduced which is particularly designed 
for those responsible for the direction of curriculum service 
On & state-wice basis. It is the desire to set up a medium of 
exchange which has been much needed by those responsible for 
such service in the various states. Brief reports will be 
given of significant activities, new publications will be listed, 
questions and problems will be discussec. We solicit both your 
contributions and your suggestions as to the type of information 
or help that you would like. 


YOUR RELP IS SOLICITED 


Curriculum directors are asked to assist in making this a profit- 
able exchange in the following ways: 


a Senc copies of all publications of the present year and 
new bulletins as soon as they are published. 


bo. Let us know whether such are availaole to members of the 
Society for Curriculum Study, anc the cost, if any. 
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Send any important news items of general interest. 


List questions or problems you would like to hive discussed 
in future editions. 


Occasional articles of consideraole length will oe puolished 
in the Journal. 


Please address all communications to Dr. Kenneth Le Heaton, Bureau 
of Curriculum and Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Lunsing, Mich. 


RECEN? PUBLICaZIONS RECEIVED 


The policy will be to list all new curriculum publicetions of state 
departments as they are received euch month. for the initial listing, pub- 
licutions dated during the c:lendar year 1935 will be included: 


Arbor Day. Vol. 21, No. 14 of the Bulletin to the Schools of the University 
of the State of New York. State Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 
16 p. A bulletin of information on conservation activities in the 
state and suggestions for observance of Arbor Day. 


Field Trips of Pupils and Teachers of Connecticut Rural Schools. Department 
of Education, Hartford, Conn. Mimeographed, 50 p. Includes descrip- 
tion taken in various rural schools during the school year 1934-35, 


Principles of Child Guidance. Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, 


Mich. Mimeogrupheds 9 p. A discussion of the principles of child 
guidance with quotations from leading psychologists and psychiatrists. 


Program of Demonstration and Research. Reprint from Educational Record, 
April, 1935. Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 12 p. 
Describing the plan of procedure und general principles underlying 
certain projects of the Bureau of Curriculum and Guidance of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Science Guide for Elementary Schools. Department of Education, Sacramento, 

California. A series of inform.tional bulletins published monthly. 
The following have been published since Junucry 1, 1935: 

No. 6 = Frogs, Yoads and Salamanders. 

No. 7 = School and Home Gardens. 

No. 8 = Trees. 

No. 9 - Birds. 

No.10 - Snukes, Lizards, ind Turtles. 


Students Handbook of Essentials in Methods of Work end Study, Written 
English, and Mathematics. Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
63 pe A survey course for high school seniors. ‘here is also avail- 
able a battery of achievement tests to oe used in connection with the 
survey course. 


Teachers Munual for the High School Senior Survey Course. Department of 
Educition, Columbus, Ohio. 47 p. 


Suggested Daily Progrzms for One~-Teacher Schools. Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. A chart suggesting two class schedules 
covering the so-called "block program" and "modified block progrum", 
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PARENT COOPERATION IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Meny efforts huve been meade to involve parents and other laymen in 
programs for the improvement of instruction. From the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Educ:tion in Arkunsas haus come a very interesting puolication which 
might be of value in other states. It is published by the Arkansas Congress 
of Parents and Teachers under the title, Parent Cooperation in the Arkansas 
Cooperative Program to Improve Instruction, It was published as «4 study 
program by committee representing the Arkunsas Congress and was prepared 
under the guidance of the curriculum staff of the Department of Educution 
and of Doak Se Campbell and Hollis Le Caswell, consultants from George 
Peabody College for Teachers. The contents are suggested by the following 
list of section headings: Zhis Day and Age, Schools Then and Now, Things 
That Concern People, Whut Should the School Do, Subject Matter and the New 
School Curriculum, Educutional Policies, Footing the Bill, What Can We Do 
About It. 


TEaCkING OxsORVUNITIES 14 whe FIELD OF 
CONSERV ALON 


It is the aim of education to prepure boys and girls for intelli- 
gent participation in the activities of society. Many efforts have been made 
to achieve this end through the program or the school, Ditficulty has oeen 
encountered, Lowever, in the attempt to relate such instruction to the actual 
responsibilities of citizenship and to the Caily experiences of the child. 


The effort to relate instruction to experience ig other fields of 
teaching have been more successful than in those which are concerned with the 
development of citizenship. Boys and girls have learned to write in the 
actual practice of writing, to read in the experience of reading, to be 
machinists in the activities of the machine shop, to be typists in the prac- 
tice of typing. These same boys and girls have oftentimes not been pro- 
vided with these "practice-experiences" in the field of civic responsibility. 
There must be opportunities for pupils to share the responsibilities and to 
contribute to the needs of society. 


During the past two years the nation-wide interest in conservation 
of natural resources has provided an opportunity for participation in an im- 
portent form of social activity. Reforestration projects, CeU.eC. Camps, 
the T.VeAe» and many other projects have uroused unusual interest among 
young people as well as among adults. Although boys and girls may not help 
construct the Norris Dam or even imagine all the social and economic possi- 
bilities of the Tennessee Valley project, there ure many conservation acti- 
vities to which they may contribute at an early age. 


Several states ure now engaged in the preparation of instructional 
materials in this field. In Michigan, the Department of Public Instruction 
in cooperation with the Department of Conservation has puolished two volumes 
during the past year. The first is a collection of teaching suggestions for 
teachers of civics, geography, and science, in grades 7 to 9. The second is 


a story book for supplementery reading in the Sixth Grade. ‘the titles are 
as follows: 
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Exploring Michigan's Resources in the Junior Hizh School Classroom, 


18 pages. Tezching suggestions for civics, geography and science. 


Three Boys Go Camping. 57 puges. A story book for sixth grade 
children. 


A COMMISSION RESEARCH COMMITEE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


A cooperative progrem of educ.tional research has been launched in 
Pennsylvania in which advanced students in the university graduate schools 
of educution will contribute to the interests of the Department of Public 
Instruction. A Commission Research Committee consisting of five school of 
education deans, the Superintendent of Puolic Instruction ana four members 
of his staff has been appointed to receive suggestions and select projects 
for research. According to the plan the wealth of intormation gathered each 
year by the Department of Public Instruction is to oe made available to 
university research workers. The schools of education are to file copies of 
research results with the Department for classitication and distribution 
where they will best serve the function of the responsible persons. 


This organization will be concerned not only with curriculum re- 
search, but also with the fields of school administriution und finance, with 
personnel problems, and with professional advancement. 


PERLTINENY PROBLEMS 


Requests for discussions on the following subjects huve been made. 
Can you contribute from your experience? 


1. Using community resources as & basis for social studies and science 
curricular materials. 

2. Reassignment of topics in arithmetic on the basis of recent re- 
search in the field of maturation. 

5. Reorganization of first grade curriculum in light of recent re- 
search in physiological und psychological development. 

4. Materials related to the integration of music in the curriculum. 

5. Research activities being carried on under state department 
supervision. 

6. Ways in which state departments are cooperating with other agencies 
and organizations in carrying on research projects. 

7. Methods by which the cooperation of teachers can be secured in 
putting to effectual use the recommendations of curriculum com- 
mittees. 


---000--- 


COMMITLEE REPORYS 


Membership Committee. Stute chairmen have been appointed in most 
of the states already und we hope to have this cleared up completely by 
November, 


I hed very gratifying reports on the activities of quite a number 
of state committees. Dr. Edgar M. Draper of the University of Washington 
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made ea report which contains « number of points included in other reports. 
Por thet reason I em including a quotction from his letter; 


1. I invited Mr. Swenson of the State Department at 
Olympia, Washington, and Superintendent John Goddard of Wenatchee, 
Washington, to cooperate with me on this membership committee. 
Both of these gentlemen accepted, and we have hed one luncheon 
meeting in Seattle since the organization of the committee. 


2. During the summer session there was u conference on the 
campus which stressed curriculum construction. During this con- 
ference I personally called the attention of those participating 
to the objectives of the Society for Curriculum Study and the 
values of membership in that organization. A number of school 
people informed me that they intended to join the Society and 
receive its publications. 


3. Our College of Educ.tion is beginning, with the school 
year of 1935-1936, the publication of a "College of Education 
Record" which will be sent to the schools of the Stute cnd to the 
universities of the United Stutes. I shall include an article 
in one of the carly issues emphasizing the desirability of belong- 
ing to this society, and I believe that that will reach most of the 
school people ot the State. 


A list of the names of state chairmen will be included in the 
November issue of the CURRICULUM JOURNaL. 


Re De Russell, Chairman. 


Committee on City School Curricula. At the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Society for Curriculum Study in Feoruary, 1935, I was 
asked to prepare a report tor the CURRICULUM JOURNAL on the trends in 


curriculum practices and changes in curriculum orgenization in city school 
systems. 


Under date of May 10, 1935, a preliminary inquiry asking for in- 
formation on new approaches to the building of the curriculum in city schools 
was sent to all members of the society who are also members of curriculum 
departments of city school systems. Replies have been received to date from 
the following cities: Berkeley, Fort Worth, Grind Rapids, Houston, Los 
Angeles, Madison, Minneapolis, Pierre, Pittsburgh, and Salt Lake City. If 
there are members of the Society from cities not included here, who are 


willing to cooperate in this inquiry, I shall oe glad to have them write to 
me, 


A hasty analysis of the replies which huve been received to date 
show that there is evolving among curriculum directors and their ussociates 
& new concept of the proper functions of a curriculum department. It is 
Clear that the direction of the production of courses of study is rapidly 


coming to be viewed as only one among many importent responsibilities of 
such a department. 
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I propose to solicit the cooperation of several memoers of the 
Society in examining the statements which have been received and in prepar- 
ing a complete statement for an early number of the Journal. 
C. Le Cushman, Chairman. 


Committee on Text Books. The Textbook Committee is assembling 
material for the annual list of textbooks. ‘he compilation should be reaay 
for the January 1936 issue of the CURRICULUM JOURNaL. his year the list 
will be confined to the elementary and secondary tields, not including the 
junior college. In practice the first two lists have been found most 
serviceable; the junior college list has not justified the labor and ex- 
pense, at least, the responses have not justified it. 

Me Ew Herriott, Chairman. 


Committee on Higher Educetion. The personnel of this Committee is 
now complete. It consists of We Ee Peik, Chairman, and of the following ten 
members: 

Ralph Tyler Constance Warren 
We Te. Shofstall Ce Se Boucher 

Je Je Oppenheimer Ee Se Evenden 
John Dale Russell Malcolm MacLean 
Earle U. Rugg Ralph Leigh 


The Chuirman of the Committee is formulating « statement of curri- 
culum issues. These will be modified as the result of the meetings of the 
Minnesota Conference on Research in Higher Educction which will be held at 
the University of Minnesota September 9th to 14th. A number of the memoers 
of the Committee will be in attendance at this Conference. After formula- 
tion of these issues, they will be sent to members of the Committee for 
modification and elaboration. The point of view ot the Committee on each 
of the issues will then be ascerteined and further procedures ascertuined 
through correspondence. 


As a second phase of the Curriculum Committee's activities, a sur- 
vey of curriculum innovations will be made through an inquiry to all of the 
higher institutions of learning. ‘hese will be tabulated into a report. ‘The 
Committee aims to have a report ready of these two activities for the 


February meotings We Es Peik, Chairman. 


---000--- 
NEWS NOLES 


A Study of Youth Programs. The formulation of an American Youth 
Program is the objective of a Commission created by the American Council on 
Education, The Commission will seek to fill gaps and develop into a con- 
sistent whole the varied youth programs with which educ.itional, recreational, 
health and other community organizations are now striving to meet the demands 
and sOlve the problems of the nzition's youth. 
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Mre Homer Price Rainey, President of 3ucknell University, has been 
appointed director of the project and will devote his whole time to it. At 
his suggestion the commission approved the making of a comprehensive study of 
the whole problem, including a survey of all that is now being done for young 
people and an evaluation ot the contributions which are being made by exist- 
ing agenciés. 


The cormission plans to circulate intormation in regard to activi- 
ties now in progress, the promotion of others und its own developing studies. 
It will also establish "demonstrition centres" illustrcting epproved educa- 
tion.l, recreational and healt programs, and types of trzining and exper- 
ience for selected teuchers, counselors ana leaders or youth. 


A New Puolicz.tion. fhe Americun Educition Press Las just launched 
& new enterprise in materials for te.chers of current social problems. The 
publication, which is entitled, OUR VZIMES, will be issued every two weeks. 
The themes ror the current yeer ure us follows: Social Security, Populction 
Changesy The Furmery Industry; Constitution-Then and Now; Housings Crime; 
Recreation and Leisure; Transport.tions Pubdlic Utilities; Money, Banks and 
You; Citizens cand Government; Government und rroducers; Growth of Govern- 
ment; Government and World Relations; World Dunger Spots. 


Arthur EH. Moehlman of the University High School, has been given 
a@ year's leave of absence to assist in getting the new paper launched, and a 
committee of faculty members of Ohio State University will assist, checking 
both contents and methods. Ralph Tyler will represent the Department of 
Educ.tion on the Editorial Boerd. 


Curriculum Revision in Chicago High Schools. It is announced 


that the Chicago High School curriculum will undergo radical changes, among 
which are the following: Less foreign lunguage and more scicnce useful to 
the layman; Less aulgebre und Latin und more training in elementary economics 
and citizenship; In English, less written composition ana more training in 
oral expression; More physical cducction, more hzndcraft, more druwing of 
mechunic.l type, but no fads. 


Samuel Everett of the University of Illinois will act as adviser 
to the progrem. The chinges «are designed to adapt instruction to the needs 
of 80 per cent ot the pupils who will not go to college. 


List of Courses of Study. From the U. & Office of Education 
comes Circular Fo. 139 entitled, LIS’S Of COURSES O# S2UDY v0 ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCEOOLS 1930-1955, by Edith A, Wright of the Library Division 
ot the Office of Education. This is a compilation of courses of study on 
file in the Office of Education Liorary. It includes State, City, and 
County courses of study. In addition to the usual informetion concerning 
date, grade and number of pages, there is « brief descriptive note after 
each course. 


Walter Hepner Becomes President. On Septemoer l, 1935, Mr. Walter 
R. Hepner, Chief of the Division of Secondary Eaucation of the California 
State Depertment of Educction, will become the president of the Sun Diego 
State Leachers College of San Diego, Culizornic, succeeding Dr. Edward L. 
Rurdy who is retiring rrom active service. During the past two years 
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Mr. Hepner has been directing « comprehensive program of secondury school 
curriculum reorgenization. Immediately prior to his assumption of duties 
in the Culifornic Stute Department of Educction he served as city superin- 
tendent of schools in San Diego for six years. His experience record in- 
cludes high school administrition and classroom teaching, an assistant 
superintendency, two city superintendencies und teacher-college and univer- 
sity extension and summer session instruction. 


Paul Hanna Goes to Stanford. Paul R. Hanna has accepted an 


appointment as Associate Professor or Education at Stanford University. His 
work at the University began in the Summer Session of 1936. Dr. Hanna has 
for a number ot years been on the staff of Leachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has been in charge of Publications at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College and has directed research in elementary education at the 
Lincoln School. Dr. Hanna has also oeen closely associated in a consultant 
capacity with the curriculum revision progrem in the State of Virginia. 


Samuel Everett to University ot Illinois. Samuel Everett has 
accepted an appointment as Assistant Professor of Educ.tion ut the University 
of Illinois. His new work begen September 10, 1935. Mr. Everett has for « 
number of years been Associ:te in Research at the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbiz. University. 


Keith Tyler to Ohio State University. I. Keith Tyler has become 
a member of the staff of the Bureau of Educ«etionul Research at Ohio Stute 


University, His work will be in relation to curriculum construction with 
special emphasis upon Radio in Education. Mr.e Tyler has been connected with 
the Oakland, California, school system as Assistant in Instruction in Charge 
of Curriculum. He has for a number of years been a memoer of the Summer 
Session Staff of the College of Education at the University of Illinois. 


~--000--- 


S2aLE LEADERS In CHARGE OF CURRICULUM RESEARCH 


Editors: This list of names has been compiled by Kenneth L. Heaton. 
Additions and corrections are welcomed in order that the list be 
accurate and be kept up to date. 

The capitol city follows the name of each stute. 


Alabema* Montgomery 
C. Be Smith, Director, Division or Instruction. 
Ne Fe Greenhill, Director, Div. of Yeacher Training & Certifica- 
tion (Curriculum in teacher-treining inatitutions) 
Edger Le Morphet, Director, Div. of Research (reseurch studies 
thet involve curriculum problems). 


* Department of Educ:tion 
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Arizona** Phoenix 
C. Louise Boehringer, Director of Elementary Education. 


Arkansas* Little Rock 
Ed. McCuistion 


California* Sacramento 
Vierling Kersey, Supte of Pupolic Instruction. 
California Curriculum Commission: 
Le Es Chenoweth and 9' others 
Geo. Ce Mann, Chief, Div. of Adult and Continuation Education. 
Walter R. Hepner, Chief, Div. of Secondary Education. 
Helen Heffernan, Chief, Div. of Elementary and Rural Schools. 


Colorado, Denver 


Connecticut* Hartford 
N. Searle Light, Director, Bureau of Field Service. 


Delaware** Dover 
He Be King, (Elementaury Educetion). 
John Shilling, (Secondary Education). 


Florida** Tallahassee 
Me Re Hinson, State Director of Instruction. 


Georgia* Atlanta 
Le M, Lester 


Idaho* Boise 
Re D. Russell, Adviser of High School Curriculum, University of 
Idaho, MoO scOw, Idaho. 
General Plinning Committee for Elementary grades: 
Je We Condie, Chairmen, State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
R. He. Snyder, Albion Normal School, Albion, Idaho. 
Je Es Turner, Lewiston Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. 
John R. Nichols, Southern Branch of the U. of I.» Pocatello, Idaho. 


Illinois, Springfield 


Indiana* Indianapolis 
Ve Re Mullins, Director, School Inspection Division. 


Iowa** Des Moines 
Clara Me Wallace, Supervisor, Normal /raining High Schools and 
Public Junior Colleges. 


Kansas* Topeka 
R. Co Hunt,s High School Supervisor. 


* Department of Education 

** Department of Public Instruction 
*** Department of Public Schools 
**** State Board of Education 
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Kentucky* Frankfort 
Richard E. Jaggers, Dircotor of Teacher Training. Also 
Secretary of State Curriculum Committee. 


Louisiana* Baton Rouge 
Chase Fe. Trudeau, State High School Supervisor. 
Ae Me Hopper, State Supervisor of Elementary Schools. 
Miss Clyde Mobley, State Supervisor ot Home Economics. 
Se Me Jackson, Stute Supervisor of agriculture. 
Ee Ge Ludtke, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education. 
Ae Ce Lewis, Stute Supervisor of Negro Schools. 


Maine* Augusta 
E. E. Roderick, Deputy Commissioner of Education. 


Maryland* Bultimore 
Ee Clarke Fontaine, High School Supervisor. 
Te Ge Fullen, High School Supervisor. 
Je Ge Spitznas, High School Supervisor. 
Miss I, Jewell Simpson, asst. Stute Superintendent in charge 
Elementery Instruction. 
Miss Me Theresa Wiedefeld, Supervisor of Elementury Schools. 


Massachusetts* Boston 
Burr F. Jones, Supervisor of Elementary Education, (Acting 
Secretary of Steering Committee on curriculum revision). 
Arthur B, Lord, Supervisor of Special Schools and Classes. 
Ida E. Scheib, Supervisor of Satety Education. 
Jerome Burtt, Supervisor of Secondary Education. 
Carl Le Schrader, Supervisor of Physical Education. 


Michigan** Lansing 
Kenneth Le Heaton, Director, Bureau of Gurriculum and Guidance. 


Minnesota* St. Paul 
He. Ew Flynn, Director ot High Schools. 


Mississippi* Jackson 
Frank C. Jenkins, Director, Teacher Training und Certification. 


Missouri** Jefferson City 
Everett Keith, Director of Research. 


Montana** Helena 
Elizabeth Ireland, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Nebraska** Lincoln 


Je Ceo Mitchell, Director, Secondary Education and Teacher 
Truining. 


* Department of Educction. 
** Department of Public Instruction. 
*** Depurtment of Public Schools, 
**** State Bourd of Education. 
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Nevada* Carson City 
Chauncey W. Smith, Superintendent ot Public Instruction. 


New Hampshire**** Concord 
Walter Me Mays Deputy Commissioner of Education (secondary 
schools) 
Miss Phila M. Griffins Elementary School Agent. 


New Jersey, Trenton 
New Mexico* Santa Fe 
Ge Le Fenlon, Superintendent of Schools, Dawson, Ne. M. 


(General State Chairman for Curriculum Study). 


New York* Albany 


Warren W. Coxe, Division of Examinations und Inspections. 
Wayne W. Soper, Division of Research. 


North Carolina** Raleigh 
James Ee Hillman, Director for Curriculum Study. 


North Dakota** Bismarck 
Arthur E. Thompson, Superintendent of Pudlic Instruction. 


Ohio* Columbus 
Ray Wood, Head of Division of Tests and Curriculum. 
Ge Hs Reavis, High School Supervisor. 
Le W. Reese, High School Supervisor. 


Oklahoma** Oklahoma City 
N. Conger, (Teacher Training and College Curricula). 
J. Andrew Holley, birector of Curriculum and Instruction. 
E. Ae Duke, (Elementary Curricula). 


Oregon, Salem 
C. Ae Howard, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
D. A. Emerson, Deputy in cheurge of Secondary Education. 


Pennsylvania** Harrisburg 
Wm. H. Bristow, Director, Burecu ot School Curricula. 


Rhode Island* Providence 


James fF. Rockett, Director of Education. (No state program or 
courses of study), 


South Curolina* Columbia 
Verd Peterson, Stute Supervisor of agriculture 
Ce Me Wilson, Stute Supervisor of Industrial Education. 
Lillian Hoffman, Stute Supervisor of Home Economics. 


* Department of Education. 
** Department of Public Instruction. 
*** Department of Public Schools. 
**** State Bourd of Education, 
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South Curolina* Columbia (Continued) 
De Le Lewis, Rural School Supervisor. 
Mary Eva Hita, Acting Director, Div. of Elementary Educction. 
John Ge Kelly, High School Supervisor. 


South Dakota** Tierre 
Re E. Kraushaar. 
Emma Meistrik. 
We Pe Beard. 
Nora V. Hasle. 


Tennessee* Nashville 
C. He Gilmore, Director of Research, 
Re Re Vance, Supervisor of High Schools. 
Re Lee Thomas, Supervisor of Elementary Schools. 


Texas* Austin 
We Ae Stigler, Director, Ourriculum and Textbooks. 


Utah** Salt Lake City 
H. Warren Taylor, Director of Elementary Education. 
Burton K. Farnsworth, Director of Secondary Education, 


Virginia**** Richmond 
D. We. Peters, State Depurtment of Education. 
Ruth Henderson, State Department of Education. 
Fred M. Alexander, Newport News High School, Newport News, Va. 


Washington* Olympia 
Jeanette Donaldson, Elementary Supervisor. 
Mrs. Minnie D, Bean, Elementary Supervisor. 
Le O. Swenson, High School Supervisor, 


West Virginia, Charleston 
Forrest Stemple, College of Educution, West Virginia University, 


Morgantown, We Vae (Chairman of Committee on Curriculum 
Revision). 


Wisconsin** Madison 
Je Fe Waddell, Assistant Superintendent. 


Wyoming* Cheyenne 
Re Le Markley, Commissioner of Education. 


Alaska, Juneau 
Anthony E, Karnes, Commissioner of Education. 


* Department of Educ.ition. 

** Department of Public Instruction. 
*** Department of Public Schools. 
**** Stute Board of Educution. 
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Virgin Islands of U. Se» St. Thomas 
Geo. He Ivins, Commissioner of Education. 


Puerto Rico, San Juan 
Pedro A. Cobollero, Assistant Commissioner of Education. 


Canal Zone, Balboa Heights 


Everett B. Sackett, Director of Research of the Division of 
Schools. 


Philippine Islands, Manila (Baguio) 
Cedilio Putong, Chief of Curriculum Department, Academic 
Division, Bureau of Education. 


Territory of Hawaii, Honolulu 


O. We Robinson, Deputy Superintendent. Also Chairman of 
General Curriculum Committee. 


—_— 





